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With the utmost charity and tolerance for all who differ, 
let each one of us in the words of Benjamin Hallowell 
"live up to the highest convictions of right and duty 
that are revealed to our watchful consciousness," and 
we need have no fear that the part taken by the Society 
of Friends will be a source of regret to those who come 
after us. 



THE QUAKERS' ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 

By ALBERT G. THATCHER 

(The following article, prepared at the request of several 
Friends, has been carefully read by them, and endorsed as 
expressing their views as well as those of the writer.) 

1 white from the standpoint of a pacifist, but not of 
a non-resistant. I can truthfully say, with many 
others, that this terrible war has taken much from the 
joy of living. I had believed that the world had passed 
beyond the possibility of another great war, especially 
of a war so full of horror as is this war. 

The writer was old enough to take some part in the 
Civil War and his recollections of it are as vivid as 
though it were but yesterday. The Friends of 1861 
were all, or nearly all, anti-slavery men and enthusiastic 
supporters of Abraham Lincoln. So when the Civil War 
broke out, it was but natural that they should support 
President Lincoln in all ways, even to the bearing of 
arms by many of their young men, to defend the Union 
and put down slavery. The late Henry W. Wilbur is 
reported to have said that our branch of the Society of 
Friends furnished more soldiers to the Union army in 
proportion to our total membership than any other de- 
nomination. At first thought this may seem an exag- 
geration, but in the Borough of Darby, where I lived 
at that time, out of eleven families of Friends having 
sons of military age, nine of them sent men to the army. 
This list includes some men like my own father, who 
served in the State militia when Lee crossed the Po- 
tomac in September, 1862. 

These men had the anti-slavery cause so much at 
heart that it was a vital part of their religion. This 
being true, they rejoiced at each victory of the Union 
forces and were depressed and suffered with every Union 
defeat, even as that greatest of Quaker statesmen 
(since William Penn's day), that lover of freedom and 
righteousness, John Bright, testified that he likewise 
rejoiced and suffered. In fact, I believe that the right 
attitude for Friends of the present day to assume to- 
ward this present awful war has been shown to us by the 
attitude which John Bright then took toward our great 
struggle for freedom and righteousness, and I know of 
nothing that will so help us to clarify our vision and 
set ourselves aright in this emergency as a careful read- 
ing of the chapter entitled "The Civil War in America," 
in Trevelyan's great biography of this great English 
Friend and lover of peace. Throughout the course of 
that great struggle John Bright corresponded with 
Charles Sumner, who read his letters to President Lin- 
coln, and he thus had much to do at critical times with 
the course of public affairs here, just as the suggestions 
of President Lincoln also had much to do, through 
John Bright, with the moulding of public sentiment in 
England. In one of his letters, quoted in this bio- 



graphy, Bright uses the following language — this letter 
being addressed to an English friend: 

"Mr. Sumner thinks that they are going too fast, and 
so do I. I want no end of the war, and no compromise, 
and no reunion, till the negro is made free beyond all 
chance of failure." And just after the surrender .of 
Lee he wrote in his Journal as follows : 

"Slavery has measured itself with freedom, and slav- 
ery has perished in the struggle. How often have I 
longed and prayed for this result, and how much have 
I suffered from anxiety whilst it has been slowly work- 
ing out, I only know. This great triumph of the Ee- 
public is the event of our age. The friends of freedom 
everywhere should thank God and take courage; they 
may believe that the world is not forsaken by him who 
made it and who rules it." 

Trevelyan may well say of this great Friend, as he 
does in this biography: 

"Bright was a man of peace. But he was not for 
peace at the price of slavery." 

Is there no similarity now as to how Friends are 
placed in relation to this present war as compared to 
their attitude during the Civil War? In the Civil War 
two great principles were vindicated — the preservation 
of the National Union and the abolition of slavery. 
There are great principles to be vindicated in this pres- 
ent world-wide war ; since the overthrow of the Bussian 
Czar they appear clearer day by day. I need not re- 
peat what our President has said with such force -and 
eloquence. It seems to me that the German Kaiser is 
the exponent of the idea that "might makes right." 
Some years since this man, claiming the "Divine Bight 
of Kings," in a speech to his soldiers starting out -to 
suppress the Boxer Bebellion in China, said: 

"When you meet the foe you will defeat him. No 
quarter will be given, no prisoners will be taken. Let 
all who fall into your hands be at your mercy. Just 
as the Huns, a thousand years ago under Attila, gained 
a reputation in virtue of which they still live in his- 
torical tradition, so may the name of Germany become 
known in such a manner in China that no Chinaman 
will ever again dare to look askance at a German." 

I mention this to show the spirit of the Kaiser and 
the military party of Germany. To use an athletic 
term, they have been "running true to form" ever since. 
As Attila, called "the Scourge of God," is held up as : a 
model, the word "Hun" comes to the military party of 
Germany quite legitimately. With this Fourth Century 
view, coupled with an equally medieval view of religion 
and woman's place in the world, held by the German 
Autocracy — I would say that Friends' views and the 
views of the Kaiser and his party are as far apart as 
the Poles. I therefore venture to think that our pres- 
ent-day Friends, when they read their morning papers, 
share the feelings of John Bright, as above referred to — 
they rejoice in each allied victory and feel depressed by 
each German temporary success. I am convinced that 
no body of people would suffer more in spirit and prob- 
ably in person than our Friends, should the barbaric 
German idea of Kultur win the ultimate victory and 
subdue the world. Let us rather continue to hold to 
Lincoln's great faith, that "Bight makes might;" and 
to share John Bright's hope, that "the friends qf free- 
dom everywhere shall again have cause to thank God 
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and take courage, and to know well that the world is 
not forsaken by him who made it and who still rules it." 
Therefore while the writer does not wish to see any 
Friend violate his conscientious scruples as to bearing 
arms, he still thinks that all Friends should do their 
utmost to support the Government in all -ways short of 
this, so that the world shall be made "free for Democ- 
racy," and a "safe place for the little nations." And if 
any young Friend feels it his conscientious duty to enter 
the military service, as has happened before, and may 
well happen again, I cannot find in my mind any right 
to condemn him, being convinced that all such decisions 
must be left to the court of the individual conscience. 



ETHICAL ASPECTS OF CONSCRIPTION 
AND THE WAR 

By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 

On December 9th, 1814, Daniel Webster said in the 
United States Congress: "Where is it written in 
the Constitution, in what article or section is it claimed, 
that you may take children from their parents, compel 
them to fight the battles of any war in which the follies 
or the wickedness of the Government may engage? A 
free government, with an uncontrolled power of military 
conscription, is a solecism at once the most ridiculous 
and abominable that ever entered into the head of man." 
Was Webster right or was he wrong? 

Christian men are, as a rule, desirous of doing their 
duty. They do not want to be either slackers or apos- 
tates. They want to be faithful both to the Church and 
to the State. They desire to pay their debt to Caesar 
and to God. They are Christians, and they are also 
patriots — lovers of Christ and lovers of their country. 
Such they have been in the days of peace, and such they 
want to remain in the days of war. They do not want 
to surrender either their patriotism or their Christian- 
ity. They are eager to hold on to both. They want to 
go with their country, and they also wish to go with 
Christ. Can they go with their country and with Christ 
at the same time? "Follow Christ!" "Follow the 
Flag!" are two voices forever sounding in their ears. 
Can a man follow both at the same time ? Is it possible 
in time of war to render to Caesar the full measure of 
the service which belongs to him, and at the same time 
completely satisfy God ? That is the question by which 
millions of young men are now confronted. 

It is because I feel the sharp edge of that question, 
and sympathize so keenly with those who are grappling 
with it, day and night, that I have written down a few 
thoughts which I trust may be of at least a little service 
to those who are trying to feel their way toward conclu- 
sions which are patriotic and rational and Christian. 

And first of all it ought to be said that in times of 
strain and stress we must be exceedingly patient with 
one another. Some of us are so impatient, so hot- 
headed, so partisan, so narrow-minded, so bigoted. All 
men cannot think alike, and we must accept that as a 
fact, and not rail against it and allow ourselves to be 
thrown into a bad humor by it. All Christian men can- 
not think alike, whether they be lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, elders, vestrymen, deacons, or clergymen. All pa- 
triots cannot think alike. Men equally devoted to their 



country arrive at diametrically opposite conclusions. 
That is a fact which must be reckoned with, and we must 
be content to have men differ from us without our get- 
ting ugly or using words of insolence and insult. We 
must try to follow Paul's advice and "truth it in love." 

It is foolish, for instance, to say that a man is not 
a consistent Christian because in his judgment the time 
has arrived when the United States ought to render 
armed assistance to the Entente Allies. Tens of thou- 
sands of armed Christians believe that it is our duty to 
fight, and they are not on the whole one whit inferior 
in piety, in consecration, or in conscientiousness to those 
who cannot agree with them. It is not because these 
Christian men have suddenly forgotten all about their 
religion, and have degenerated into bloodthirsty jingoes 
that they want the United States to enter the war, but 
because they believe that the everlasting principles of 
righteousness have been trampled on by an Empire 
whose ruling oligarchy believes that might makes right, 
and that it is infamous for a mighty nation like our 
own to look on while Belgium and France are trampled 
into mire and blood, without lifting a hand in their de- 
fense. In my opinion, Mr. Wilson never got on to high 
and solid ground until he wrote his address of April 2. 
Before that he was always — it seemed to me — on a low 
moral level. He was always dwelling on the loss of 
American ships and bewailing the loss of American lives. 
His argument did not win the assent of my mind. 
Great Britain sowed a certain zone of the sea with 
mines, and told us to keep out of it. We kept out; it 
was good sense to keep out. Had we ventured in, our 
ships would have been sunk and our men, women, and 
children would have been drowned. She warned us, 
and we heeded her warning. Germany sowed a zone of 
the sea with submarines, and told us to keep out of it. 
We did not keep out, and so we paid the penalty. 

Going to war for the defense of the privilege of push- 
ing our munition ships into British harbors was not a 
project which I as a Christian man could ever justify. 
But as time went on the problem changed. The ques- 
tion was no longer whether our munition ships have a 
right to go where they please, but whether democracy 
either in the old world or the new is safe from the 
subtle plottings of an oligarchy backed up with extra- 
ordinary military prowess and equipment. Herr Zim- 
mermann's note to Mexico threw a flood of light on the 
attitude and methods of the German oligarchy, and 
when Mr. Gerard returned from Germany he probably 
made it clear to Mr. Wilson that without our assistance 
the Allies could not win a victory, and that in case of 
their collapse the United States would be the next na- 
tion to be attacked by this unprincipled and well-nigh 
irresistible Prussian oligarchy. At any rate, the speech 
of April 2 had an entirely different tone from any of its 
predecessors. Take, for instance, this: 

It is a war against all nations. . . . The challenge is 
to all mankind. . . . The wrongs against which we now 
array ourselves are no common wrongs: they cut to the 
very roots of human life. . . . [These things have] played 
their part in serving to convince us at last that that govern- 
ment entertains no real friendship for us, and means to act 
against our peace and security at its convenience. . . . 
We know that in such a government, following such methods, 
We can never have a friend. . . . We are now about to 
accept the gauge of battle with this natural foe to liberty. 
. . . The world must be made safe for democracy. . . . 
We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. 



